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handicap would not have been so heavy, but for the
eldest son of the Crown Prince of Prussia no such career
was possible. Learning to ride was the most necessary
and most difficult of these accomplishments, for owing
to his infirmity he had no natural sense of balance. In
order to give it him he was made, at the age of eight, to
ride without stirrups, so that a loss of balance was
instantly followed by a fall, and tears and tumbles in-
numerable were his lot. Such treatment was brutal, and
it confirmed in him that suppressed and humiliating sense
that boys much smaller than himself could do with ease
what he, for no fault of his, found so cruelly hard. In
spite of all treatment no power could be restored to his
paralysed limb, and, in modern psychological terms, there
developed in him a deep-rooted inferiority complex.
With a grit and a perseverance wholly admirable he set
his teeth and determined to overcome his physical disabilities
and reduce to the smallest possible the handicap under
which he laboured. But what he could not overcome
was the inner sense of his inferiority. From boyhood
onwards he envied those who were stronger than himself,
and feared them.

From his earliest days he was steeped in militarism.
He remembered how at the age of five the allied Prussian
and Austrian forces, with his father in high command,
returned triumphant from the Danish campaign: two
years later these allies were at war, and once more his
father came back to Berlin at the head of his victorious
troops after the battle of Sadowa. On his tenth birthday
he was given a commission in the ist Infantry Regiment
of the Guards, and marched with them on parade before
his admiring grandfather. When he was twelve came
the most splendid pageant of all, the last and the greatest